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walk, and little white sheep and lambs; 
but the very prettiest ones of all, she 
thought, were the little white doves with 
letters in their bills. 

When the last ones were finished, Alice 
began to wonder how she was to send 
them to so many people. When she 
asked her dear mother, she answered: 
" Ask father; perhaps he can help you." 

Alice ran to him and asked him if he 
could help her. 

" If you will get your warm coat, cap, 
and mittens on, and mother is willing," 
he said, "you shall go with me to the 
postoffice this morning to post them." 

It did not take Alice long to get ready, 
and as far as she could see her mother 
from the carriage window she waved her 
hand back to her. 

The postmaster lifted her up to the little 
hole just under the office window and let 
her drop all the valentines into the box 
herself. 

She was truly a happy little girl, and 
went to bed that night feeling as if she 
had already had the happiest valentine 
time in all her life. While she slept, 
however, there was much hurrying to and 
fro through the house getting ready for 
little Alice the valentine she had wished 
for most all her life — but she heard 
nothing. 

The next morning the sun was shining 
in on her bed before Alice was awake, and 
when it finally did awaken her the house 
seemed so still she wondered what could 
be the matter. She hurried around and 
dressed herself as best she could without 
help, then stole quietly downstairs, think- 
ing she would surprise her father and 
mother. When she pushed open the 
dining-room door and peeped in she held 
her breath, then ran quickly to her father, 
who sat by the fire, and jumping up in his 
lap, cried: 

"Father! does it belong to us?" 



" Yes, Alice; how do you like him?" an- 
swered her father, as he picked up a little 
white bundle from the nurse's lap and 
showed Alice the tiny red face within. 
" He is your valentine." 

Here was the very little brother she had 
wanted for so long! 

Tears of joy were in her eyes now, and 
when the baby boy was laid in her lap she 
said: 

" This is the happiest Valentine Day I 
have ever had." 

Anne Elizabeth Allen. 

Valentines 

No. i. Two pieces of water-color paper 4x5 
inches, cut into pansy shape and tied together. 
The lower one has a picture in the center, and 
is touched around the edges with gold paint. 
The upper one is painted as a pansy, and the 
petals are divided by gilt lines. 

No. 2. Water-color paper 8x4 inches, cut 
into heart shape, so that one heart divides down 
the center to fold over the other one, on which 
is pasted a picture. Both hearts are gilded 
round the edges. 

No. 3. Water-color paper 7x4 inches, folded 
as a screen, with a fruit picture on each side, 
and the folds and edges (with the exception of 
the lower one) gilded. 

No. 4. Square of white bristol-board 4x4; 
red and green 4-inch squares of paper with two 
edges folded to center over a picture. The 
corners of the folds are turned back and fas- 
tened by tiny flowers. 

No. 5. Four-inch circle of heavy paper or 
light bristol-board covered with circle of blue 
paper. Mounted on this are circles of orange 
and yellow paper, the opposite sides folded 
together to the center over a picture. 

No. 6. Light gray 4-inch circle pasted on 
another circle of heavy paper or light bristol- 
board. On this is mounted a five-pointed star 
of blue paper with a calendar pasted in the 
center. 

No. 7. Water-color paper 8x5, scalloped 
and folded as shown. The folds are gilded 
round the edge and fold over a square of pink 
paper cut in design and mounted flat on the 
white paper. 

No. 8. A 4-inch square of red paper folded 
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on itself three times, cut in design while folded, 
and mounted on white bristol-board 4#x4#. 

No. 9. Bristol-board 4x5 inches, cut into 
heart shape, with three large flowers and three 
small ones pasted on it. The petals of the 
larger ones are made of hearts, and the stems 
are done with gilt paint (white bristol-board 
and red hearts). 



No. 10. Square of gray bristol-board 5x5, 
with purple half-circles around edges, and 
mounted on it a purple square folded into shape 
of envelope, with picture on a card inside. 

No. 11. Five-inch squares of pink, blue, and 
gray paper, folded so that the corners of the 
blue and gray papers folded together alternate 
with the pink. Mary Howell. 



First and Second Grades 
Harriet T. B. Atwood 



History: Study of the Eskimo. The 
study of our February landscape will be 
the starting-point for the history of this 
month. The children realize that winter 
has some influence upon their own manner 
of living; i. e., kind of clothing worn, heat- 
ing of houses, kinds of food, games, and 
sports, etc. The influence of environment 
can, however, be felt by the children much 



more keenly at this time in the study of a 
primitive people, who actually live in winter 
conditions during the far greater portion 
of the year. A great advantage is offered 
for the study of the* Eskimo in the ex- 
cellent collection exhibited at the Field 
Columbian Museum. The work will be 
taken up as follows: 

I. Constructive study of Arctic landscape. 



